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EL  CAMINO  REAL 

BY  J.  M.  GüINN 


Read  Before  tlie  Historical  Society  of  Southern  California,  April  16,  1906 


(Some  standard  authorities  on  the  translation  of  Camino 
Real.) 

Camino  Real,  High-road>  highway. — Valazquez  Spanish-Eng- 
lish  Dictionary. 

The  High-road,  El  camino  real. — Velazquez  English-Spanish 
Dictionary. 

Camino  Real,  El  camino  publico,  (the  public  road). — New 
Dictionary  of  the  Castilian  Language. 

Camino  Real,  Grand  chemin  (main  road  or  great  road).— 
Salva  ’s  Spanish-French  Dictionary. — 

Sorna  two  years  since,  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce 
issued  a  cali  for  a  Camino  Real  or  King’s  Highway  Convention. 
Among  the  topics  designated  for  discussion  at  that  convention 
the  very  first  named  on  the  list  was  “The  Historical  Verity  of  El 
Camino  Real.” 

During  tbe  session  of  that  convention  this  topic  was  ignored. 
No  historical  authorities  were  cited  to  prove  the  existence  in 
California  of  a  Royal  road  or  King’s  Highway,  as  a  majority  of 
the  speakers  at  that  convention  were  pleased  to  transíate  the 
phrase  “El  Camino  Real”.  The  speakers  appointed  beforehand 
and  those  who  appointed  themselves  to  address  that  convention 
at  its  opening,  ignored  the  first  topic  on  the  programme.  They 
seemed  to  consider  the  historical  verity  question  settled.  They 
assumed  without  any  show  of  historical  authority  that  there 
was,  in  early  times,  one  road  in  California  known  as  El  Camino 
Real,  which,  with  an  *equal  indifference  to  authorities,  they 
transíate  into  English — the  Royal  Road — the  King’s  Highway! 

That  road  they  claimed  connected  all  of  the  twenty-one 
Franciscan  missions.  That  road  alone  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  oíd 
caminos  reales  that  anciently  existed  in  California  was  entitled 
to  be  called  El  Camino  Real. 
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That  convention  was  followed  three  months  later,  by  one  at 
Santa  Barbara.  There  a  State  Camino  Real  Association  was 
formed.  A  president  and  half  a  score  of  vice-presidents  were 
elected ;  and  an  executive  committee  consisting  of  one  representa- 
tive  from  each  of  the  fifty-seven  counties  of  the  State '  was  ap- 
pointed.  A  number  of  district  associations  were  organized.  A 
bilí  appropriating  $15,000  for  the  survey  and  relocation  of  the 
King’s  Highway  passed  both  honses  of  the  State  Degislature, 
but  failed  to  receive  the  governor’s  approval.  Then  work  on  the 
Royal  Road  ceased  and  th»e  fad  faded  from  memory,  or  rather 
it  has  fallen  into  a  State  of  “innocuous  desuetude”. 

It  is  with  no  intention  of  ridiculing  the  movement  for  a 
King’s  Highway  that  I  write  this.  Some  of  the  activa  partici- 
pants  in  it  were  sincere  believers  in  the  existence  of  the  so-called 
Royal  Road.  Others  there  were  who  regarded  It  as  a  harmless 
fad,  but  believed  that  if  sentiment  could  be  made  to  subserve  to 
the  building  of  good  roads  well  and  good.  I  am  beartily  in  favor 
of  good  roads.  I  would  not  throw  the  slightest  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  road  building — whether  that  road  be  a  plebeian  mud-pike 
or  a  royal  highway.  If  sentiment  can  be  made  to  subserve  to 
that  purpose  use  it,  but  that  sentiment  must  be  based  upon  fact, 
upon  truth,  not  fiction.  Nothing  is  ever  gained  by  misrepresenta- 
tion,  whether  it  be  innocent  or  intentional. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  very  first  question  those  conventions 
should  have  settled  before  they  embarked  on  the  project  of 
building  a  road  was  the  historical  verity  of  El  Camino  Real, 
the  so-called  Royal  road  or  King’s  Highway. 

Briefly,  pointedly,  and  courteously,  I  propose  to  discuss  a 
few  phases  of  the  Camino  Real  question. 

First,  is  there  any  standard  authority  for  translating  Camino 
Real,  royal  road  or  King’s  highway? 

Second,  was  there  one  ancient  road  known  as  El  Camino 
Real  that  connected  all  of  the  Franciscan  Missions  of  Alta 
California?  And  if  so,  can  it  be  located  and  used  now? 

First  in  regard  to  the  translation.  I  have  examinad  a  number 
of  standard  Spanish  Dictionaries,  works  compiled  by  profes- 
sors  in  colleges,  by  members  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Spain,  by 
Father  confessors  of  his  Catholic  Majesty,  King  of  Spain,  and 
by  other  eminent  authorities.  (At  least  a  half  a  dozen  of  these 
dictionaries  can  be  found  in  our  Public  Library.) 
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In  every  one  of  these  I  have  found  the  phrase  Camnio  Real 
translated  and  defined  in  English,  in  Spanish  and  in  French. 
The  translation  varíes  but  little  in  the  various  dictionaries.  Cam¬ 
ino  Real — a  high  road,  a  highway,  a  beaten  road,  a  camino  publi¬ 
co,  a  public  highway,  a  much  travelled  road  between  principal 
cities  of  a  kingdom  or  thie  provinces  of  a  country ;  El  Camino 
Real,  the  high-road,  the  highway.  In  only  one  work,  a  Spanish- 
English  dictionary  compiled  by  an  Englishman  named  Stevens, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  have  I  found  the  phrase,  Camino  Real, 
translated  the  King’s  Highway.  In  England  the  principal 
roads  are  so  called.  Stevens  evidently  jumped  to  the  conclusión 
that  the  same  custom  prevailed  in  Spain.  His  work  is  not  a  stan¬ 
dard.  Turning  to  the  English-Spanish  of  these  works,  wrhen 
there  is  an  English-Spanish  part  we  find  road  translated — cam¬ 
ino,  camino  real.  The  date  of  the  publication  of  these  diction¬ 
aries  ranges  from  1783  to  1898.  They  were  published  in  Madrid, 
in  París  and  in  New  York. 

One  of  these,  entltled  “A  New  Dictionary  of  the  Castilian  Lan- 
guage”  was  compiled  by  Father  Thomas  Connelly  and  Father 
Thomas  Higgins,  formerly  confessors  to  his  Catholic  Majesty  and 
the  Royal  family.  It  was  issued  in  two  parts,  Spanish-English 
and  English-Spanish.  It  was  published  in  Madrid  in  1797,  at 
the  very  time  this  Royal  Road,  this  King’s  Highway  in  California 
is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  proc>ess  of  construction ;  yet, 
strange  to  say,  the  Father  confessors  of  the  K?ing  translated 
Camino  Real  a  high  road,  a  beaten  road,  a  camino  publico,  a 
public  highway.  I  do  not  deny  that  there  are  caminos  reales 
in  México  and  South  America  that  are  called  Royal  roads. 
They  were  built  by  some  king’s  orders  out  of  funds  from  the 
Royal  Treasury  and  they  were  king’s  highways  because  paid 
for  by  a  king.  What  I  do  deny  is  that  there  is  any  standard 
;dictionary  authority  for  such  a  translation ;  and  that  established 
usage  of  the  term  in  California  whien  Spanish  was  the  only 
language  spoken  here  never  sanctioned  such  a  definition,  of  El 
Camino  Real.  This  Royal  Road,  this  King’s  Highway  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  is  a  new  discovery  made  by  recent  arrivals ;  the  oíd  timers 
never  heard  of  it  in  early  days.  I  have  asked  several  educated 
native  Cailfornians — men  who  have  lived  here  fifty  and  sixty 
years — whether  there  was  in  the  oldien  times  a  King’s  Highway 
running  up  the  Coast.  “A  King’s  Highway,”  said  one,  in  aston- 
ishment,  “we  had  no  use  for  kings:  or  kings’  roads.  We  were 
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nepublicans.  ”  Did  you  have  a  Camino  Real?”  “Oh,  yes.  A 
main  road  you  would  cali  it.  You  travel  to  San  Diego  on  a 
Camino  Real,  the  main  road.  Off  here  is  what  you  cali  a  by-road 
leading  off  to  some  man’s  rancho.”  Is  it  not  strange  that  these 
educated  Native  Californians  did  not  know  their  own  language 
and  their  own  country?  Did  not  know  that  El  Camino  Real  was 
the  King’s  Highway? 

By  taking  a  secondary  meaning  of  the  Spanish  adjective 
“real”  which  is  given  in  some  dictionaries  as  “royal”  (the 
primary  meaning  is  real  or  actual,  the  same  as  our  adjective 
real),  and  prefixing  this  secondary  meaning  to  the  translation 
of  camino — “road” — you  can  make  a  royal  road  out  of  any  of 
the  fifty  or  a  hundred  oíd  caminos  that  existed  in  California 
before  the  conquest. 

Let  us  see  how  this  process  of  word  building  would  work  in 
English.  We  have  in  common  use  the  term  high  road;  a  secon¬ 
dary  meaning  of  the  adjective  high  is  tall.  Attach  this  to  road 
and  we  have  a  tall  road — a  way-up  road. 

Figuratively  speaking,  any  road  in  the  United  States  may  be 
called  the  “King’s  Highway,  although  that  road  may  have  be*en 
built  a  hundred  years  after  a  king  had  anything  to  do  with  this 
country;  but  in  this  Camino  Real  business — this  royal  road — 
this  King’s  Hjighway  so  called,  we  are  dealing  with  the  neal, 
the  actual — not  the  figurative  or  metaphorical. 

After  all,  suppose  Camino  Real  does  mean  Royal  Road,  the 
King’s  Highway,  which  Spanish  king  of  the  Missdon  period  shall 
we  honor  by  the  ñame?  Shall  it  be  Carlos  IV,  an  ignoramus, 
weak-willed  and  indolent,  who  allowed  his  dissolute  queen  and 
her  paramour  to  rule  him  and  ruin  his  kingdom;  or  shall  it  be 
•his  son,  Ferdinand  VII.,  a  coward,  a  hypocrite,  a  debauchee  and 
a  despot? 

What  is  the  matter  with  our  American  Republicanism,  any- 
how?  Why  is  it  that  we  are  forever  truckling  to  anything  that 
has  the  trademark  of  so-called  royalty  on  it?  Why  can’t  we 
have  a  good  broad  highway  leading  down  the  Coast  baptized 
with  the  ñame  of  some  American  hero — the  Fremont  road,  for 
instance  ? 

But  to  return  from  this  digression.  Secondly,  was  there  only 
one  ancient  Camino  Real  connecting  the  twenty-one  missions  of 
California  ?  No !  There  was  not.  From  their  location  and  the 
lapse  of  time  during  their  founding  there  could  not  be.  From 


the  founding  of  the  first  mission,  San  Diego,  in  1769  to  the  last 
on»e,  San  Francisco  Solano  in  1823,  fifty-four  years  elapsed.  In 
this  time,  as  new  missions  were  founded  between  the  oíd, — and 
off  the  roads  connecting  the  first  founded — new  roads.  were 
made  and  in  some  cases  portions  of  the  oíd  roads  abandoned. 
These  roads  were  for  tbe  most  part  mere  trails  traveled  by  horse- 
men.  The  country  was  a  vast  plain,  nnpeopled,  except  by  a  few 
rancheros .  There  was  no  buying  or  condemning  a  right  of  way 
for  a,  road.  People  traveled  wherever  they  pleased. 

As  nearly  as  I  can  make  out  from  the  indefinite  statements 
and  published  articles  of  the  Camino  enthusiasts  it  is  their  pur- 
pose  to  rehabilitate  or  re-establish  the  Portóla  trail.  This  was  the 
first  trail  or  road  up  the  Coast  and  was  made  by  Portola’s  ex- 
pedition  in  1769,  when  Governor  Portóla  set  out  to  find  the  port 
of  Monterey,  but  missing  that,  found  the  Bay  of  San  Francisco» 
Portóla ’s  explorers  made  quite  a  plain  trail.  They  had  o  ver 
two  hundred  animáis  with  them — pack  mules  and  saddle  horses. 
Of  soldiers  and  servants  there  were  between  seventy  and  eighty 
persons  in  the  expedition.  There  was  a  band  of  pioneers  with 
them  carrying  spades,  mattocks,  crowbars  and  axes  who  went 
ahead  and  opened  up  a  road  for  tbe  cavalcade.  Along  this 
ancient  Camino  Real  the  first  missions  were  founded.  The  later 
ones  wer»e  off  this  road,  some  of  them  ten  to  thirty  miles.  We  are 
told  that  if  El  Camino  Real  is  re-established  it  must  be  this 
ancient  one  and  it  must  connect  all  of  the  twenty-one  missions. 
The  people  will  have  no  other.  No  counterfeit  Camino  Real  can  be 
palmed  off  upon  them.  Here  indeed  is  a  dilemma.  The  Camino 
Real  enthusiasts  in  their  advocacy  of  the  ancient  trail  up  tbe 
Coast,  carried  away  by  a  theory  have  ignored  facts  of  history 
and  will  encounter  diíficulties  that  they  had  not  dneamed  of. 

'Let  me  give  one  of  the  many  that  might  be  given :  The 
Mission  San  Gabriel  was  founded  in  1771.  The  oíd  road  up  the 
Coast  passed  from  San  Gabriel  through  the  site  of  the  pueblo 
of  Los  Angeles  thence  through  the  Cahuenga  pass  to  the  Encino 
— then  over  the  mountains  to  Las  Virgenes — to  the  Triumfo, 
down  the  mountains  to  the  Santa  Clara  river  and  on  to  the 
missions  of  San  Buenaventura  and  Santa  Barbara.  This  was 
substantially  the  Portóla  trail  and  portions  of  that  El  Camino 
Real  are  still  used. 

Over  that  road  traveled  Portóla,  Governor  Felipe  de  Neve, 
Fages  and  other  early  governors.  Over  that  road,  too,  went  Father 
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Junipero  Serra  on  his  visits  to  the  missions.  Over  it,  too,  went 
Crespi,  Lasuen,  Palou  and  many  others  of  the  oíd  Missionary 
fathers.  In  1797,  twenty-six  years  after  the  founding  of  the 
Mission  San  Gabriel  the  Mission  of  San  Fernando  was  founded 
and  a  new  road  was  made  up  the  valley  to  San  Fernando  over 
the  divide  and  down  the  Santa  Clara  river  to  San  Buenaventura. 
Now  then  when  El  Camino  Real  is  built,  which  of  those  two  roads 
will  be  chosen;  the  oíd  road  aeross  the  mountains  over  which 
the  early  missionaries  who  carne  to  the  country  with  Father 
Serra  traveled,  or  the  modern  road  by  San  Fernando  over  which 
none  of  them  traveled  for  they  were  all  dead  before  it  was 
built?  But  El  Camino  Real  must  connect  all  of  the  twenty-one 
missions,  and  it  must  be  the  ancient  road.  What  shall  we  do 
about  it?  It  is  claimed  that  the  genuine  El  Camino  Real  can  be 
relocated.  It  may  take  some  time  to  discover  it,  but  when  located 
and  rehabilitated  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  practica!  road  for 
farmers,  automobilists  and  Mission  pilgrims. 

It  is  claimed  that  this  ancient  Camino  Real  can  be  located 
from  tbe  observations  taken  by  some  members  of  Portóla ’s  ex- 
ploring  expedition.  Father  Crespi,  one  of  the  chaplains  and 
Miguel  Constanso,  the  engineer  of  the  expedition,  took  the  lati- 
tude,  (but  not  the  longitude)  of  some  of  the  camping  places 
and  Father  Crespi  recorded  these  observations  in  his  diary. 

July  23rd,  the  expedition  was  encamped  on  the  San  Juan 
Capistrano  creek  and  Father  Crespi  took  an  observation  and 
found  the  latitude  to  be  33  degrees,  14  minutes.  The  explorers 
traveled  four  days  up  and  down  the  foothills  and  canons  of 
the  Santa  Ana  mountains  and  on  the  27th  of  July,  Father  Crespi 
took  the  latitude  again  and  found  it  to  be  33  degnees,  6  minutes. 
While  ostensibly  traveling  north,  after  four  days  marching,  they 
were  about  eight  miles  further  south  than  when  they  started. 
This  was  all  right  for  the  expedition;  it  was  exploring  the 
country,  not  surveying  roads,  but  how  would  it  be  with  our 
farmers  and  automobilists  who  might  be  compelled  to  travel  over 
this  rehabilitated  ancient  El  Camino  Real!  To  use  a  slang 
phrase,  “wouldn’t  it  jar  them”  to  travel  four  days  and  then 
be  eight  miles  further  from  their  destination  than  when  they 
started  on  their  journey? 

The  constant  reiteration  of  El  Camino  Real  in  the  news- 
p&pers  has  given  the  impression  to  persons  who  have  never  in- 
vestigated  the  subject  that  there  was  but  one  and  only  one 
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road  in  California  of  that  ñame.  There  were  dozens  of  caminos 
reales,  but  the  native  CaHforniañ  if  he  wished  to  describe  a  road 
to  some  place  did  not  usté  the  inexpressive  term  El  Camino  Real 
like  our  enthusiasts  do,  but  he  suffixed  a  phrase  to  it  and  said 
El  Camino  Real  de  San  Juan,  or  El  Camino  Real  de  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara,  or  El  Camino  Real  de  San  Gabriel  y  San  Bernardino.  (The 
road  to  San  Gabriel  and  San  Bernardino).  Such  expressions 
meant  something  while  the  former  simply  means  “the  road.” 
When  applications  were  made  for  grants  of  land,  sixty,  seventy, 
eighty  years  ago,  the  applicant  was  required  to  file  a  map  of 
the  land  asked  for.  If  there  was  a  road  over  the  tract  it  was 
marked  on  the  map.  Copies  of  these  maps  can  be  found  in  some 
of  our  abstract  offices.  In  an  hour’s  search  among  these  oíd 
maps  recently  I  located  no  less  than  eight  caminos  reales  in  one 
county.  There  were  two  and  sometimes  three  roads  between 
some  of  the  missions  and  each  one  was  a  Camino  Real. 

What  historical  authority  is  there  showing  the  existence  of 
the  so-called  Royal  Road  or  King’s  Highway  in  California?  I 
have  found  none.  You  can  read  Bancroft’s  seven  volumes  of 
California  history  through;  you  can  peruse  Hittell’s  four  and 
TuthiH’s  one  and  you  will  find  no  mention  of  it.  You  can  follow 
Robinson  in  his  journey  from  Mission  to  Mission  in  1829  and  you 
will  find  no  hint  that  he  was  travelling  on  a  royal  road.  You 
can  go  through  Davis’  “Sixty  Years  of  Early  California”  and 
it  is  not  there.  You  can  consult  the  volumes  of  Vancouver;  of 
Beechey;  of  Langsdroff,  who  traveled  over  portions  of  this  so- 
called  royal  road  a  hundred  years  ago  and  not  one  of  them, 
although  they  had  some  acquaintance  with  kings,  knew  that  it 
was  a  King’s  highway  over  which  they  were  traveling.  You  can 
nead  through  the  several  thousand  pages  of  Pueblo  archives  in 
the  City  Hall  of  Los  Angeles  as  I  have  done,  and  although  they 
treat  of  almost  every  phase  of  early  California  history  from  1828 
to  1847  there  is  no  mention  of  a  royal  road. 

Suppos»e  the  historical  verity  of  the  oíd  road  that  is  alleged 
to  have  connected  the  twenty-one  missions  can  be  established, 
and  the  oíd  Camino  reconstructed  of  what  practical  valué  would 
it  be  to  certain  sections  of  the  country  through  which  it  passed? 
Take  for  illustration  that  portion  connecting  the  missions  of 
San  Juan  Capistrano,  San  Gabriel  and  San  Fernando.  Starting 
from  San  Juan,  an  oíd  road,  doubtless  the  oldest  one  skirted 
along  the  foothills  of  the  Santa  Ana  mountains  and  crossed  th»3. 
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river  Santa  Ana  at  Yorbas.  On  some  of  the  maps  of  the  oíd 
grants  it  is  laid  down  as  the  Camino  Real  de  San  Juan;  on  other 
as  the  Camino  Viejo — the  oíd  road.  From  Yorbas  it  passed  over 
the  mesas  of  the  foothills  and  across  the  San  Gabriel  river- and 
valley  to  the  mission,  thence  across  the  Arroyo  S*eco  about  mid- 
way  between  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena  to  the  Verdugo  and  up 
the  vall'ey  to  San  Fernando.  Here  is  a  section  of  the  so-called 
King’s  Highway  atmost  one  hundred  miles  long  through  a 
country  with  an  urban  population  of  250,000  people  and  yet  it 
has  not  passed  through  any  important  city  or  town.  Santa  Ana 
Orange,  Anaheim,  Fullerton,  Los  Angeles  and  Pasadena  are 
left  out  in  the  coid.  Why  the  traveler  over  El  Camino  Real — 
so-called — would  actually  hav»e  to  switch  oíf  on  a  side  track  to 
get  a  meáis  victuals  or  a  night’s  lodging  for  he  could  not  get 
these  at  the  missions  as  was  the  custom  in  the  olden  days. 
Further  comment  on  its  utllity  is  unnecessary. 

There  is  a  glamour  of  romance  about  this  royal  road  so 
called  that  is  quite  attractive.  It  would  be  quite  romantic 
to  say  you  had  trodden  in  the  footsteps  of  Father  Junipera 
Serra — that  you  had  traveled  the  trail  followed  by  the  Mission 
fathers  more  than  a  century  ago.  Suppose  the  anclent  Camino 
Real  relocated,  how  many  tourist  or  Camino  enthusiasts 
either  would  climb  the  steep  and  dangerous  grades  of  the 
oíd  Encino  road,  between  Los  Angels  and  San  Buenaven¬ 
tura?  I  opine  that  most  of  them  would  prefer  to  make 
the  mission  pilgrimage  through  the  Chatsworth  tunnel  on  a 
palac»e  car  rather  than  on  a  jolting  stage  or  the  deck  of  a  donkey. 

Since  El  Camino  Real  became  a  popular  fad  it  is  really  won- 
derful  how  easy  it  is  to  find  the  oíd  road.  A  writer  in  the  Sunday 
magazine  of  one  of  our  popular  dailies  whose  contribution, 
“El  Camino  Real”  I  understand  has  been  incorporated  into  a, 
brochure  for  distribution  among  tourists,  gives  out  this  informa¬ 
ron  : 

“El  Camino  Real  passes  a  long  the  lower  side  of  what  was 
originally  the  east  wall  of  the  Mission  and  is  the  main  road  from 
Capistrano  to  Santa  Ana  today.” 

“From  Santa  Ana,  the  original  road,  which  is  now  Main  Street, 
in  that  place  continued  northward  to  a  point  on  the  Santa  Ana 
river  about  four  miles  from  the  present  town  of  Anaheim.  Only 
three  or  four  years  ago  this  road  was  abandoned  by  the  county 
supervisors  for  a  new  route  because  of  the  fact  that  the  road 
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paralleled  the  Southern  Pacific  tracks  in  dangerous  proximity 
for  a  distance  of  several  miles.  From  Anaheim  through  Fuller¬ 
ton ’s  main  Street  to  Whittier  and  thence  to  Los  Angeles  the  road 
is  stlll  in  good  condition  and  in  daily  use.” 

The  town  of  Santa  Ana  was  founded  about 

thirty-five  years  ago  by  Wm.  H.  Spurgeon.  At  that 
time  the  main  traveled  highway  which  was  also 
the  stage  road  to  San  Diego  passed  about  two  miles  east  of  the 
new  town.  Spurgeon  built  a  road  at  his  own  expense  from  tina 
stage  road  at  Rodríguez ’s  Crossing  of  the  Santa  Ana  river  to  his 
town,  Santa  Ana,  and  subsidized  the  stage  company  to  run  their 
stages  by  the  new  route ;  whether  he  subsidized  the  Camino  Real 
to  pass  up  Main  Street  I  cannot  say.  The  abandoned  Camino 
Real  between  Santa  Ana  and  Anaheim  which  our  author  speaks 
of  is  a  comparatively  new  road  built  since  the  founding  of  the 
former  town.  Anaheim  itself  when  founded  was  not  on  the 
Upper  Santa  Ana¡  ñor  the  Jabonería  roads,  but  between  the  two. 
As  for  Fullerton  it  is  a  town  founded  during  the  boom.  I  once 
owned  a  rancho  that  covered  a  portion  of  its  present  site.  If 
there  was  any  Camino  Real  concealed  in  the  tall  mustard  that 
grew  there  tben  I  never  discovered  it. 

No  portion  of  this  Camino  Real  between  Santa  Ana  and 
Fullerton  was  in  use  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  California 
by  the  Americans. 

The  remarkable  discovery  made  by  this  writer  is  com- 
pletely  overshadowed  by  that  proclaimed  by  a  recognized 
authority  on  Camino  Real  history.  It  is  this :  The  missions  were 
located  on  El  Camino  Real,  the  distance  of  thirty  miles,  or  a 
Franciscan  day’s  journey  apart.  They  were  so  located  that  the 
Mission  Fathers  on  their  journeys  could  celébrate  matins  at  one 
mission  in  the  morning  and  vespers  in  the  evening  at  the  next. 
When  orne  of  the  great  National  Conventions  met  here  a  few 
years  since  this  story  of  the  location  of  the  missions  was  incor- 
porated  into  a  local  guide  book  and  distributed  among  our 
visitors.  At  the  Camino  Real  convention  a  gentleman  of  consid¬ 
erable  prominence  eloquently  urged  this  as  a  reason  why  El 
Camino  Real  should  be  established  along  the  ancient  route.  The 
story  is  still  on  its  travels.  I  read  a  repetition  of  it  recently  in 
an  eastern  magazine  and  the  current  issue  (April,  1906)  of  “Sun- 
set,”  a  California  magazine,  says:  “Thiese  outposts  of  the  Christ- 
ian  faith  were  located  a  day’s  journey  apart  all  the  way  from  San 
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Diego  to  Sonoma.”  This  story  of  the  missions’  location  is  so 
absurd  that  it  almost  seems  as  if  it  might  have  been  perpetrated 
as  a  joke  to  test  the  credulity  of  humanity.  Yet  it  was  promul- 
gated  with  the  sincerest  neverence.  A  table  of  the  distances 
between  the  missions  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  story.  From  the 
San  Diego  Mission  via  Oíd  Town  to  San  Luis  Rey  the  distance  is 
48  miles;  from  San  Luis  Rey  to  San  Juan  Capistrano,  30  miles; 
from  San  Juan  to  San  Gabriel,  60  miles;  from  San  Gabriel  to 
San  Fernando  27  miles;  from  San  Fernando  to  San  Buenaven¬ 
tura  70  miles;  from  San  Buenventura  to  Santa  Barbara  20 
miles.  The  central  missons  vary  in  distance  from  18  to  50  miles. 
Corning  to  Santa  Clara  we  find  the  distance  to  San  José  Mis¬ 
sion  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Bav  of  San  Francisco  is  only  12 
miles.  Retracing  our  steps  via  Camino  Real  to  Santa  Clara — 
for  the  Royal  Road  must  connect  all  the  missions — we  must  travel 
69  miles  to  reach  San  Francisco  although  the  distance  from 
Santa  Clara  to  San  Francisco  is  only  45  miles.  From  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  to  San  Rafael  the  distance  is  17  miles  by  boat  and  road. 

Just  how  the  builders  of  the  Royal  road  intend  to  connect  the 
miss'ions  south  of  San  Francisco  Bay  with  those  north  of  it, 
I  have  been  unable  to  learn.  If  El  Camino  Real  must  connect 
all  of  the  twenty-one  missions  they,  the  builders,  will  either  have 
to  bridge  the  bay  or  make  a  detour  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
miles  or  thereabouts  to  reach  the  two  oíd  grizzled  pear  trees  that 
mark  where  San  Rafael  Mission  was,  but  is  not. 

Where  the  soil  was  most  productive ;  where  water  was  abund- 
ant;  where  wood  was  easily  accessible,  there  the  Indians  were, 
most  numerous;  there  the  padres  located  their  missions.  In- 
directly  it  was  the  Indian  that  determined  the  mission  site.  There 
was  no  thought  in  the  mind  of  the  mission  fathers  when  search- 
ing  for  a  site,  whether  it  was  a  Franciscan  day’s  journey  from 
the  last  mission  founded  or  whether  ‘it  was  on  or  off  the  so-called 
King’s  Highway. 

The  builders  of  the  King’s  Highway  while  presenting  no 
authorities  to  prove  the  evidence  of  a  royal  road  assert  that 
there  was  a  road  connecting  the  missions — that  it  was  known  as 
El  Camino  Real  and  by  an  unwarranted  translation  of  that 
phrase  attempt  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  royal  road.  It  is 
very  easy  to  show  from  official  records  that  there  was  not  only 
one  road,  but  in  some  cases  two  and  three  roads  between  missions 
and  that  each  one  was  called  a  camino  real. 
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In  the  archives  of  Los  Angeles  County  there  is  a  decree  of  the 
Court  of  Sessions  made  May  19,  1851,  establishing  Caminos  Púb¬ 
licos  or  Caminos  Reales  (public  highways)  in  the  County  of  Los 
Angeles  which  then  included  all  the  territory  now  embraced  in 
the  counties  of  San  Bernardino  and  Orange,  and  also  parts  of 
Kern  and  Riverside  countlies.  This  decree  officially  establishes 
certain  roads  between  thie  missions  as  public  highways  and  where 
no  subsequent  ordinance  has  changed  the  road  the  oíd  road  is 
still  a  camino  real  and  needs  no  legislation  to  establish  it.  I 
give  the  decree  in  full : 

State  of  California,  County  of  Los  Angeles  in  the  Court  of 
Sessions,  May  terna  A.  D.  1851  (May  19).  Ordered  that  the  fol- 
lowing  are  declared  to  be  public  highways  within  this  county 
as  heretofore  ordered  by  this  court,  to-wit: 

Santa  Barbara  Road.  (Camino  para  Santa  Barbara) — From 
Los  Angeles  to  Cahuenga,  from  Cahuenga  to  Encino,  from  Encino 
to  Las  Vírgenes,  from  Las  Yirgenes  to  Triumfo. 

Tulare  Road  to  the  Mines  by  the  Tulares  and  to  Santa  Barbara 
(Camino  para  Las  Minas  por  Los  Tulares  y  para  Santa  Barbara.) 
By  Cahuenga  or  Verdugo  to  San  Fernando;  from  San  Fernando  to 
the  Rancho  of  San  Francisco;  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Cañada  of 
Alamos;  from  the  Cañada  of  Alamos  to  Rabbit  Lake;  from  Rabbit 
Lake  to  Tejón. 

Roads  from  Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego : 

First,  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  Rancho  of  Curmurgo  by  the 
Abra  to  Santa  Ana  (upper)  or  Santa  Ana  of  Theodosio  Yorba, 
from  Santa  Ana  (upper)  to  the  Aliso,  thence  to  the  San  Juan 
Capistrano  Mission,  thence  by  San  Mateo  to  San  Diego. 

Second,  by  Las  Laguanas  to  the  Jabonería,  thence  by  the 
rancho  of  the  Nietos,  by  the  Tequlsquite  (land  of  the  coyotes)  to 
Santa  Ana  (middle)  or  the  rancho  of  Don  José  Antonio  Yorba, 
thence  to  the  Aliso;  thence  to  San  Juan  Capistrano  and  San 
Mateo. 

San  Bernardino  and  Sonora  road.  Los  Angeles  to  San  Gabriel 
and  below  Azusa  between  San  Antonio  and  San  José  by  the  plain 
elow  the  rancho  of  Cuca  Monga,  thence  to  the  hill  of  Aguajeta  by 
the  Oíd  Pueblo  of  the  New  Mexicans,  known  as  the  Land  of 
Apolitan,  by  Jurupa  and  San  Bernardino  to  Yucaipa  and  San 
Gorgonio. 

Road  to  New  México : 

Following  the  above  to  San  Bernardino  until  arriving  at 
Cuca  Monga  and  from  thence  to  the  Cajón. 
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Colorado  Road — Camino  para  el  rio  Colorado:  From  Los 
Angeles  to  the  Mission  San  Gabriel,  thence  to  the  rancho  of 
Puente,  thence  to  the  rancho  ofYbarras,  thence  to  the  Sierra  and 
Temescal  and  thence  to  the  Laguna  and  Tamacold. 

San  Pedro  Road:  First  by  the  plain  called  “Punta  de  La 
Laguna’ ’  and  Palos  Verdes  to  San  Pedro.  Second  to  the  rancho 
of  Los  Cuervos,  the  rancho  of  Los  Dominguez,  Palos  Verdes  to  San 
Pedro. 

It  is  furtber  declared  that  the  roads  between  the  Missions  of 
San  Fernando,  San  Gabriel  and  San  Juan  Capistrano,  as  they  have 
been  anciently  established  and  used,  shall  be  deemed  public 
highways;  and  the  roads  in  this  order  heretofore  described  are 
understood  to  be  the  roads  existing  as  they  have  been  long  estab¬ 
lished  and  used. 

I,  B.  D.  Wilson,  Clerk  of  the  Court  of  Sessions,  Los  Angeles 
County,  State  of  California,  hereby  certify  that  the  above  is  a 
trae  copy  of  an  order  of  said  Court  given  under  my  hand  and 
seal,  May  24,  1851.  BENJ.  D.  WILSON,  Clerk. 

by  Wilson  Jones,  Deputy. 

Note  that  in  the  above  order  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Sessions  say,  “the  roads  between  the  Missions,”  had  there  been 
one  road,  they  would  have  used  the  singular  number.  There  is 
no  hint  in  this  order  of  a  royal  road,  evidently  the  men  who  com- 
posed  the  Court  of  Sessions  (the  county  judge  and  two  justices  of 
the  peace)  had  never  heard  of  the  so-called  King’s  highway,  yet 
they  had  been  in  the  country  before  the  secularization  of  tbe 
missions,  and  some  of  them  were  born  while  México  was  under 
the  rule  of  a  king. 

The  San  Bernardino  and  Sonora  Road  named  in  the  decree 
was  also  known  as  El  Camino  Real  de  San  Gabriel  y  San  Bernar¬ 
dino — the  road  to  San  Gabriel  and  San  Bernardino.  It  is  traced 
on  the  oíd  maps  of  the  ranchos  through  which  it  passed.  It  forms 
the  south  boundary  of  the  Azusa  rancho,  passes  through  the  San 
José  and  marks  the  boundary  line  between  the  ranchos  Cuco- 
mongo  and  del  Chino  and  on  to  San  Bernardino  and  Sonora. 

This  oíd  Camino  Real  that  leads  out  from  the  pueblo  of  Angeles 
to  the  Mission  of  San  Gabriel  to  the  hill  of  spouting  water,  to 
Agua  Manza,  to  the  Land  of  Apolitan,  through  the  Pass  of  San 
Gorgonia,  across  the  desert  of  Colorado  and  on  to  Tubac  in  So¬ 
nora  is  the  only  one  that  has  any  claim  to  be  called  a  King’s 
Highway.  Thirty  thousand  dollars  were  appropriated  from  the 
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royal  treasury  to  pay  the  expenses  of  Captain  Anza’s  exploring 
expedition  wtoen  in  1774  he  opened  up  this  route  for  travel. 
Over  it,  in  1775,  Anza  lead  the  first  immigrants  who  carne  to 
California — a  band  of  240  men,  women  and  children  bringing 
with  them  more  than  a  thousand  domestic  animáis.  These 
pobladores  were  the  advance  guard  of  civilization.  They  built 
the  presidio  of  San  Francisco  and  founded  San  José  the  first 
colony  in  California.  (A  portion  of  this  road  stretching  from 
Yuma  to  San  Domingo  on  the  border  of  Sonora  was  named  by 
the  Spanish  Pioneers  Camino  del  Diablo  and  today  retains  its 
evil  ñame  DeviPs  Highway.  There  is  hardly  a  mile  of  its  two 
hundred  that  is  not  marked  by  one  or  more  cross-shaped  stone 
heaps  raised  over  the  grave  of  victims  who  died  of  desert  thirst.) 

Over  this  Camino  Real  carne  citiaen,  soldier  and  priest. 
Across  its  desert  stretches  went  Rivera  and  his  fated  band  to 
their  death,  when  the  fierce  Ynmas  sacked  the  missions  on  the 
Colorado.  Along  its  dreary  length  rodé  Amador,  Santa  Ana’s 
flying  courier,  with  a  message  that  saved  the  mission  from  the 
clutches  of  Hijar  and  Padres.  Through  its  mountain  passes  and 
over  its  desert  sands  fled  Castro  and  his  adherents  from  the 
American  invaders  who  had  dispossessed  them  of  the  land  of  their 
birth.  Over  it  carne  the  vanguard  of  the  Argonauts — the  evan- 
gels  of  a  stnanuous  life — the  harbingers  of  a  new  era  for  Califor¬ 
nia,  the  most  romantic,  the  most  poetic,  the  grandest  and  most 
glorious  in  her  history. 
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